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ABSTRACT 

six ee.entlany Identical faotor. are, W to.^hderXi. th. 
Perceptions which black students and white students have of their 
other--race schoolmates. Thdoe are: tmfriendliness' toward one^s 
own race;* friendliness toward one's own rc^ce; nom>»violationai 
Academic orientation; Ainfriendiiness toward the other race^ and 
pbsrsical toughness. Black sttidents tend to jpee White schoolmates 
'Ss pot' friendly, and ai9 violating norms with respect to acting 
coiperior and e^qaeeting special privileges. However, Blacks see 
Whites in a Kirly favorable light (compared to Blacks) with 
respect to/unfriendly behavior (towfiCrd either race) land, with re- 
spect to academic oriente^tion. White students tend to see 
Blacks in a more uniformly negative way (compared to Whites) on 
most dimensions of perception. Both racial groups see the black 
stud^tB as being more tou^h physically* Data concerning actual 
inter«»racial behai^riory school ]^erformance» and aspirations suggest 
that most perceptions of obseryable characteristics ^ but not of 
^^oals, have some degree of accuragy^ • 



INTER-RACIAIi PERCEPTIONS AMONG HIGE SCHOOL STUDENTS 



This paper presents data concteming a) tasic factors under- 
lying tlack and %*iite,high school students' perceptions of one 
another; h) the wajijs in which memhera of each racial group see 
the other race on items reflecting each of theS^^facto 
the accuracy of the perceptions \rtiich students of each^r^aC 
group hav^ of their' other^r ace schoolmates. The data were ^ 
obtained frdfii almost 2,000 hlack iltudents and over 2,000 white 
students in the eleven public high schools of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. • 

Purposes of Study 
There is lay now a fairly suhstantial hody of descriptive 
work concerning the images which* Whites have of Blacks (e.g. , 
Bajrton, McAlister, axxd Hamer, 1956; Gilbert, 1951; Karlins, Coff- 
man, md. Walters, 1969) and those which tBlacks have of Whites (e.g. 
Brj^k and Harris, 1966; Cothran, 1951; Johnson, 1957; Works, 196I; 
Camphell and Schuman, 1968). However, there has Jieen little effort 
to go "beyond study of the acceptance of specific racial descrip- 
tions to a consideration of the hasii dimensions underlying inter- 
racial perceptions.'*' • ^ ^ ) 

' ' ' 1 ' ' 'I 

There has ^een some rigorous empirical investigation of the 

tasic diWeiisions underlying interpersonal perceptions generally. 

Pactoij' ailalypes of ratings of other persons , using the ' Cattell 

. / /■ ■ 

persoi^a:yity scales, have yielded a recurrent five-factor structxire 
\ 



(Passlni and Norman, 1966). These factors arje^. eacbrov^ersion , 

agi^eeahlfsness 9 consclentloiisness , emotional stabi^tyt and c^llt^lre- 

eJfe., polished, refined versus crude, boorish (Tapes, and Christal, 

1958; Norman, 1963). jThe best known and probably most extensive 

empirical work concerning the dimensions of perception is the wojjk 

of Charles Osgood and his associates (Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum 

1957 J Osgood, 1971). In a [series of studies using factor analysis 

Osgood and his associa;);es ^tiave found the most important dimensio&s 

of "meaning"^, (relevant tp person concepts as well as other con- 

I * 

cepts) to be 1) evaluati ve (good-bad) j 2) potency (strong-weak) i 
and 3) activity (active- passive). Work by Todd and Rappoport 
(196U) indicates that tie dimensions of cognitive structure which 
are fotind in a giVen study may depend on the particular method \ 
which is used. These researchers fouiad that t&e perceptual di- 
mansions yielded by the Hays implication model, as well as dimen- 
sions yielded by^simply asking subjects to group traits, differed 
from the dimensions yielded by Osgood ^s seimantic differential 
method. 

The body of work on interpersonal perception as a general 
process haSs potential relevance for the study of intergroup per- 
ceptions. Hoij^er, only a ver^* limited amount of work concemin|j; 
the dimensions oX Jn:bergroup perceptions has been done. Ehrlich 
and Van Tubergen (i§^7i^ have factor-analyzed the responses of 91 
tmdergraduates to "stfe^e^ype checklists" of items cbncerning Jews 
and concerning atheists. \ Tkeir results distinguished posi-|ive 
freifi'^ne^tive stereotypes and (for perceptions of 'Jews) "contem- 
porary" yrom "traditional" stereotypes. 



Ehrllch (1973) has recentiy proposed a set of fourteen cate- 
gories for classifying ethnic Stereotypes. His scheme Is based 

on a series of "trioiP and error content analyses" of a large num- 

I / 

ber of words token from the research literatures on stereotypes. 
However, this classification Is no;t based on empirical work con- 
cerning the ways in which specif i^ ethnic images cluster. • 

In the light of the very scanty information which we now 
have on this subject, the primary pxirjaose of this' paper is to 
contribute to our knowledge about the basic dimensions of inter- 
group perceptions. Specifically, we present data concerning the 
factors underlying perceptions by black students and by white 
Students . Of the other, racial group. 

An additional purpose of the paper is to provide data con- 
ceznin^g the way in which each racial group sees the other race < 
with ^:*espect to each of the9€~ perceptual dimensions. While thdre 
is, as indicated above, considerable evidence concerning the per- 
ceptions \Aich people (including students) 'haye of other-race in^ 
d4.viduals in general, there is little systematic evidence from 
school settings concerning the perceptions <w|iich students of one 
race have of their otherJrace schoolmates, (for reviews of school 
integration literature, ^see Car ithers, 1970; Hofmann, 1973). 
This paper contributes some detailed descriptive information about 
such student perceptions. , 

k final purpose of the paper is to moke some assessment con- 
cerning the accuracy or inaccuracy of the various inter-racial 
perceptions. Some discussions of intergroup perceptions (often in 



the* context of "stereotypes") tend to apsume that gerieralissations 

1 . . ... ■ . ■ 

about intergroup differences are largely Inaccurate; (e^g. , Katz 

and Braly , 1935? Prothro and Mel^^^fiS-, 1951*' )• Other^ writers 
have suggested that such generalizations pfben^ have some 
validity (Vinacke, I956; Mead 1956). Hbwever , a3 Brigham points 
out, "in most cases, no criteria are available for assessing the 
factual validity of . an ethnic generalization^* (1971, p. 17 )• Only • 
a few studies have attempted to compare the perceptions which one 
group has of anpther iwith objective data concealing the character- 
istics of various groups (La Piere, lw36; SchVan 9^ 1966; Abate . 
and ?errien, I967). One of the purposes of this paper is to add 
to tlj^e limited evidence concerning the a^uracy of various ^Inter- 
group perceptions. Our data also have relevanbe to. the suggestions 
made by some recent investigators (Triandis and Vassilou, 1967; 
Abate and Berrien, 1967 Schumann, 1966) about the circumstances 

under which ihter-grpup perceptions may be relatively accurate or 

r > ' 

inaccurate. * * 

The specific data we di*aw on have some distinctive features 
which. are advantageous for the purposes just outlined. 'First, 
the measures of the inter-racial perceptions of each racial group 
are essentially identical, thus permitting a direct comparison 
of the underlying perceptual dimensions) and of the concif^e inter- 
racial perceptions of each racial^grbup. Secondly, ourldata show 
how each r.acial group rates both the other race and its o\m race 
on identical perceptual measures, thus providing an owni-racc, base- 
line against vdaich to assess other-race perceptions. Third, unlike 



much of the data in this area which represents Judgments of small 
'Samples aboi^t ethnic or racial groups in general, these data were 
obtained froin large samples in natural settings and concern per- 
ceptions about a specific group of people with whom the respondents 
are in cditact , Finaliy, data obtained ks part of our larger 
st\idy permit us. to assess, in part the /accuracy .of certain inter- 
racial perceptions. ^ ^' 

METHODS 

Data Collection . The data to be presented are taken from a 
study of race relations in all of the public high schools in 

Indianapolis, Indiana* Data were collected during the 19tO-71 

3 ' * 

school year at eleven school sites* These school sites ranged 
from 1 percent black to 71 percent black in the composition of 
their student bodiea , with the median black enrollment being 36 
percent. 

Early in the 1970-71 school year, informal interviews were 
conducted with black students and with white students %n each 
school (ma-pching the race of d-nterviewer with tliat of respondent). 
In total, over one hundred such interviews with students were con- 
ducted. Among questions asked on eL variety Of subjects wtere ques- 
tions bearing on the students* perceptions of other-race students 
in theiro school (e.g. , what they are like, ways in which they are 
seen as similar to, or different from, students of one*s own race). 
Data from these" intepvlews helped us to formulate Items for inclu- 
sion in a questionnaire concerning (ai&ong other things) perceptions 
of other-race (and- own-race) schoolmates. 
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A two-part questionnaire was administere"d to a samide of 
students in the Spring of .d971» A sample of al^oUt 60 bXack stu- 
dents aiid 60 white students was-selected systematically within 
,^eaph class of each^ school. Every nth student ^was selepted from 
enrollment lists provided by the schools, with n varying accord-^ 
ing to tlfie number of black stUflents and of white students in eaqh 
class. When there were jgeijr^y than\60 students of a given race in 
a given class ^ all of thi students ^.;i;h^ category wepe 4iic3}^^^ 
in the sample* > ^ , 

' : i ' - \ : -'"^ /■ 

Questionnaires were administered to Students in gj^bup sessions 

\. .- ■ * ' . ■ 

in a large room at each school . Separate forms were given to 
black students and to >Aiite students (identified visually); these 
forms were' essentially identical except that\ the terms -"black" 
and "white" were transposed ^to fit the appropriate, c^se. The 
questionnaires were administered by the investigators and their 
assistant (s)— usually comprising a bi-racial ••te0m"r-?and student^U- 
were assured that their answers would be completely confidential. 
Of the total number of black students select^pi in the sample, 
peicent (N = 1,969) returned acceptably completed foms for 
Part II of the questionnaire (*hich contains most of : the informa- 
tion relevant to this analysi^. Among white student-s, '2^^9Z 
(80.9J5 of the total sample) acceptably completed Part II. of the 
, que s t ionnair e . ^ 

Perceptions of Other-Race Students , Our data on perceptions of 
other-race student^ are based on responses to the following 
question: 



"Listed ."below arfe a number of words that probably, 
r ' fit some people of every race. ^ In your opinion, 

hoV many of the [ other'-^race] 'studejits of your 
sex in, this school seem to fit each of tlae descrip- ^ 
tions listed below?" ^ - 

^Ijlwent^-six brief descriptive phrases were then listed. The, 
list included descriptions such as: axe fun to be \rith; are loUd 
Qjjd' noisjr in school; want to get good grades; don't obey school / 
miles; are smart in school;, a^ in a crude or coarse 

way. The list of all descriptions used is found in Table 1. 

« 'i 
For eacli of the descriptions, the students were asked 'to 

check one of six ansvers shoving what proportion of other-race 

schoolmates fit this description: none; only a* few; quite a 

few but less than half; abo\it half*^ ^nost; all or almost all. 

Later in the questionnaire, an ^almost identical list of 

brief descriptions was repeated ^and Jbhie-time the students were 

asked to check the proportion of ' (same-sex) students of theijs>-"©ggi 

race who fit each description. Thus, students* perceptions of 

other-race schoplmates ce^n be compared to their perceptions of 

schoolmates their dto race. 

^ To provide infomatida about the structure of perceptions 
concerning other-race schoolmates, factor analyses were perfomed, 
separately for black students and for white students, on the 
twenty-six items coiicerning perceptions of the pther race. " The 

/method of factor analysis us^ed waa that pf principal factoring, 
with an orthogonal equimax rotation. ' 



other Data * ^ Among a large variety of data obtained for the over- 
all 'study, several types of additional data obtained from the stu- 
dent questionnaiiffes and from school records are' relevant t?) the 
accuracy of inter^racial perceptions. 

FroHH student questionnaires, ve obtained data concerning: 

^Pl) a variety^ of specific friendly contacts witl^ other- 

■# ■ 

» • ,1". . 

race • gnd Tri.th own-race schoolmates (e^.g, , doing 
school work together, visiting o:i$ another *g homes) \ 

2) A vari.ety of specific unfriendly ^^cont acts with other-: 
race iand with <^-race schoolmates (e*g*,. being- 
called a bad nemie, getting into a fight) 
'^3) Student aspirations for futher education 

h) The importance to students of various goals 
(e.g., getting^^good gradeq) 

5) , T?ime spent on homework 

6) Enrollment in one of four school programs j(e,g.. 
Academic, Vocational) or plans about type of courses 

to take. /(Data on enrollment cross-checked against ■ ^^^^ 
school records. ) * 

7) Endorsement o-f conventional nprms about school behavior 
(e.g., "pay attention in class even if things are 



boring for them". J 



8) J Frequency of breaking a number of specific^ school 

i ■ ' . ^ ' ^ • ; . . * 

rules (e.g., being late to class) ^ 
9) Fn^equency of thinking aBout a variety of ^subjects (e.g, , 
of Ijeiiag^it or attacked by other-race students). These 



quest^^ons were inteinjed W be indicators of the 
inter/sity of concern Vhich students had about vari- 
ous matters. - 

Data were obtained from chool records concerning: 
^^^i) StudeE|,;^s' gr.ade averages 

2) Students'' scores on standardized achievement tests. 
Students who were Juniors a^flr-S^niprs at the time of 
oiir data-collection l^^ad taken the National Educational 
Deyelopment Tests. /Students' who were Freshmen and ^ 
Sophomores at the time of our study took the Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests. Students took the achievement 

a ' - 

\ 

tests during their Sophomore years. 

X ^ ^ RESULTS 

Dimensions of Perception ^ . , 

Black Perceptions . The factor analysis of the perceptions 

6 

of white schoolmates by black students yielded six factors. 

•» * ■ ' 
For black students the loadings of each perdeptior\^ item on each 

of the factors are shown in Table 1. Following is a list of 

these 'factors and the proportion of the total variance in Black 
it 

perceptions which they explain. The names of the factors are 
ones which we have assigned to reflect the common content 

9 * 

'of those items which load highly on teach factor. ^The highest- 
loading itmes are also given. :^or each factor. 
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Fa ctor 1: Unfriendliness to one's ovn race (Blacks),- (X9.7^)' 
(1) act bossy with, black students; 2) start fights Vith black 
students, and 3) are often mean to black students 
Eactor 2 : Academic Orientation (12.0J5). .(1) try real 
hard to do well iri^ school^ 2) want to get good grades, 
3) are smart in school, k) would like to go to colle^, • 
Factor 3 : Unfriendlness to other-race (Whites), (7.8?5). (l) 
act bossy with »hite students, 2) aire often meaal;*to "white 
students, 3) start lights with \diite students. « t 



Factor U : Friendliness to onels own race (Blacks (5. ) • 
(1) are willing *to help b;j.ack students; 2) axe friendly 
to black students; 3) are fun to be with* ■ 
Factor 5; N6i3nrvi6lations (5.1^). (l) are loud and noisy 
in school, 2) don't obey some school rules, 3) talk or act 
in a crude or coarse way, k) expect speci^al privileges for 
themselves in shcqol, 5) act superior or * stuck up*". 
^ Factor 6 : Toxighness {k.2%)J' (l) are good ^fighters; 2) 
. ar.e afraid of biack 3tudents, 3) 'We willing to help white 
students, ' ' . 

Together, these six factors account for percent of the 
^ varianc*e*in Judgments by blacl^tudents of white students on 
.the total set of perception items.* 

White Perce-ptions * A second factor analysis provides 
infoannatioh -concerning the perceptions by white 'students of 
their black schpplmates. This analysis restated in five 
factors which met the usual cri-^^rion fpr further extraction 



of factors. A six^h factor, vhich came close to meeting this 
criteriori,.vas also extracted because of its theoretical interest 

■ • • Y 

^ 9ncl "because it parallels a factor extracted for "black students,. 
The resxxlts of this factor analysis are sho\m in Ta;^le 2. 

One strikiii^ fact about the factors underlying White percep-' 
.tio^ of Blacks is that they are essentially the same aB those 
described above for Black perceptions bjTlIhitesi vWhile there are 

a few minor differences between the races with. respect to the 

* * 8 
items which load heavily on a given factor, and some minor 

on a factor, the general pattel-n is of highly similar sets of 
items clustering together*. 

What is very different for the two racial groups is the 

. ' If ■ 

relative salience or prominence *of each of the factors, as 

reflected by tlie amount of variance explained by that factor. 

' The order of 3alience of the factors underlying. Black percegp- 

V 

tions <of Blacks by Whit?es, along with the proportion of total 
variance explainied by each of the factors, follows: 
Factor 1 



differences in the relative magnitudes of the loadings of items 



Factor 2 



Factor 3 



Factor 1^ 



Factor 5 



Factor 6 



Norm-violations (33.2^) . 
Unfriendliness toward the other race (Blacks) (10. 8^) 



Academic orientation (6.3^) 

Friendliness to on^'s own r^ce (Whites) (U.35f) ' 
Unfriendliness "to one^s own race (Whites) (U.05J) 
Toughness (3.U^) t ' 
Together, these six factors explain 62.0 percent of this 
variance in the perceptions of black schoolmates 1:^ white students. 
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A comparison of the order of ixapoxiiGReo of fcho olx factors 
for each racial group showo that two ddUaoiiQiono (Vafriendliness 
toward own race and norm violationo) had jiiarkedly different daJL- , 
ience for the two groups. Unfriendlineoo towiird one'o own raaar 
was much more salient for Blacko^ while norm' violationo was iA ^ 
much more salient dimension for Whiteo, Aoadmle orientatiofl^ 
also appeared to be a somewhat more aalieat diuienoion for. Blacks 
thar^fpr Whites. The three other perceptual dlmcnoionQ (unfriend- 
liness toward the other race, friendJJLnooo toward one's . own re^ce, 
and toughness) were ^"bout equal in oalieno6 for the two raci€LL 
groups. 

It is noteworthy that, for students of both races, friendly 
behavior and unfriendly behavior toward ono*a own race emerge as 
separate factors. It is interesting too, that for white students, 
those factors which ren^t behavior by black students towar* 
Whites personally (both friendly and unfriendly be|iavior) are miidh 
less salient, than the norm- violations factor, which reflects • 
"behavior by black students which is generally observed white 
students but in ^hich while students vijsusally ore not personally 
involved. However,* the fact' that, one dimension is more salient 
than a^t^er in'the perceptions by one race of the other race 
does mean necessarily that the first dimenaion is more strongly 
related to interracial behavior. We examine the relationships 
betweeir interracial perceptions and Interriicial behavior in another 
paper (Patchen, Davidson, and Hofmann, 197^). 



I'd 



An additional finding of interest concerns \t]^e dimensions 

underlying perceptions by each race of schoolmate^ qf'^heir 

own race. As noted above, each student was asked a\ series of 

perceptual items concerning his own-race shoolmates "^hich. essen- 

tially paralleled the 'items 'concerning other-race schobjtaates. 

Factor-analyses revealed that essentially the same factors 

' . "* * ^ • ■ ■ ' • 

underlying other-race perceptions also emerge vith respect to 

• *, . . • ■ . * 

same-race perceptions. (These data axe no'fcxshown here.^ 



\ 



The Nature of Inter-racial Perceptions . / 

Wlj^le the factor analyses tell us something about the ^ 
important factors underlying interracial perceptions they do^ 
not tell us how the students of epho race vievdd other-race ^ 
students vith respect to each or these factors/ Tables 3 and 
k show^the. re|i^nses of *black st.udents and of ^ite students 
to those perception items which load most heayily (for the pfurti- 
cular race) on each factor. Responses to identical itqns con- 
cerning perceptions of shcoolmates of the st^d^nt*s own rac'e 
6ure also -shown to serve as bases of comparison. 

Black,..student s . ^^le the degree of xmfriendly behavior by 
white students is the most salient factor in black perceptions » 
the data"" (Table 3) show onljr sm^ll differences in the \mfriencHy 
actions which blaick students attribute tA white as compared to 
black schoolmates^ White students are Seen as being mean slightQ^ 
more often - but as starting fights with Blacks somewhaHi less oftje 
than do other Blfecks. 



With regaj:^ to items loading heavily on the second factor—- 
academic orient^ation-^-the differences, again, were quite sinali^, 
However , *black students tend to see their white schoolmates as ' 
soI^^ewhat laore academically oriented than stu^[^«vt^ of their own • 
race. , > • ? 

'I With regard to the third factor-omfriendliness toward white 

students— ^black students Vere more, likely to see Blacks* as /bdlhft 

\ ' * ■ ~ ^ ' ' - ' ■ ^ 

mean to white students than they were to see >Jhites being pfean 

to other Whites.* !^ack studepits also tended to see Blacks as act- 

ing 1)ol3sy toward* Whites knd stexting fights with' Whites more often 

than Whites acted in these ways toward' other Whites; however, 

these latter differences are slight. , . • . , 

With respect to iteias loading heuvily on the fourth factir — ; 
friendliness towai^ black students— -black students.' perceptioilQ 
of Whites differed markedly from their perceptions of otjbier 
Blacks. Much smaller proportions' of , white students than <?f. 
Blacks were seen by Blacks as ''fun to be with' ' and substantially 
smaj.ler propqrtions of Whites were seen as "williilg to heXp black 
students". No comparative data are available with respfect to the 
itjem **£riendly to black students" — ^but less than one-fourth of 
the .black students saw a majority of Whites in their school as 
being fiMefidly to Blacks. • " - 

There. also were noticeable differences with respect to -it^s 
loading highly on the "norms violations'^ factor. The biggest 
difference in Blacks* perception 6f the two rac6s is seen on the 
item "act superior or 'stuck .up*." Blaclj:s generally saw a higher 
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proportion of Whites 'than of ^Blacks dating in thi© way. Whites 
^ere also seen as somewhat jaore likely than Blacks to "expect 
speciM privileges for themselves in school" and slightly more 
likeiy to'he those who "didn't obey school rules." Fellow Blacks 
were seen as slightly more "loud and noisy in spilool." E;)3S.entiai:|,y 
no difference between the races was ^een with are speot to the item 
"talk and act\in a crude or' coarse way". 

Finally, with respect- 16 the "toughness" items, black fetu- \ 
dents were much mois^ likely to see higlv proportions of t^l^ir own 
• race as i"good fight^j^" than they were to see Whites j^^is way. 
. They alsoSf aw sizable proportions of white students as afraid 
of Black students^ In contrast, black students weye almost 
unanimous in seeing very few Blacks as afraid of> Whites* With 
resjJect to the item "willing to help white students," which 
loacls highly on the /'toughness" factor, black students saw Whitfes 
as considerably more willing than Blacks to* h^lp Whites.^, 

White Students . Turning to the percept ibns by white stu- 
dents (see Table U), we may examine first the white students' 
responses to items loading on factor 1, "norms-violaiions". ^ 
These data show that white students were much more likely to 
see black students than white students as n9rm-violators. 
Specifically, Whit^es perceived much larger proportior^s of black 
schoolmates as persons who a) talk and act in a crude or cokrse 
way; b) are loud and noisy in school; c) ^on*t obey some school 
rules; d) expect special privileges for themselves in school; 
and e) act' superior or 'stuck up'. 

. . ■ ■ ■ / 
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• - With reopect to perception itemo loading heavily on tjie 
second factor—unfriendlineoo toward black otudent^-vvhite 
students generolly did* not see large proportion^ o^either ♦ 
race acting in unfriendly ways toward "black otudentp. How- 
ever, they gerierolly saw hlack students as somewhat more 
unfriendly toward othqr Blacks than they saw Whites as being* 
Whites perceived morq Blacks as* starting fights with Blacks and 
also more Blacks acting bossy with Blacks , as comfglt?|ea^ the 
proportion of white students who acted in these woys% Also, 
Whites saw^omewhat fewer Blacks than Whites as \rillling to 
help black students. On tht& other hand, White0 though that a 
somewhat larger proportion of ^^hites than of .Blacks was "often ^ 
niean to black students". ^ 

With respect to academic orientation (factor 3 for Whites), 
* white students perceived their whit"e schoolmates as being con- 
siderably more academically oriented than their black school- 
mates'. Specifically, Whites saw much larger proportions of Whites 
as persons who a) "try real hard to do well in'school"; b) "want 
to get good grades"; c> "are smart in^ school"; and d) "would like 
to go to college". 

With respect to items hearing on friendliness to. Whites 
(factor U),. white students generally saw a much larger proportion 
of their own-race schoolmates than of- hlack students" as heing 
friendly. Specifically, Whites saw other, Whites as mx^ more 
likely to he "willing to help white students" and "fun to be 
'with". In response to a question conceding the proportion of 

' ' 19 - 
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HLackO' ^ho ore friendly to Whites, the modal responses were 

'•quite a few" or "ahout halfV A comparahle question ahout 

t ' * 

the proportion of white students who are friendly to Whites 

was not asljfdd. • i *' 

Looking at responses to those items loading most heavily 
on factor 5, we may note that Whites tended to see hlack school- 
mates as acting more unfriendly toward Whites than white, school- 
mates acted toward Other Vlhites. White students tended to see 
a substantially larger proportion of Blacks than 'Whites as per- 
sons who: a) a;ct hossy with white students; h) are often mean . 
to white students; c) have a "chip pn their shoulders'* (too 
sensitive), and d) start j^ights with white students. 

Finally, we may look at responses to those items which load 

« 

heavily on "physical toughness" (factor 6). These data show that, 
in general, "vAiite students saw Blacks as somewhat tougher than 
Whites. Larger proportions of Blacks were seen as good fighters. 
Also, smaller proportions of Blacks than of Whites were seen as 
heing "afraid of (other-race) students". 

We msy summarize and^ compare the way in which students of 
each race view each other hy revic^taing the perceptions of each 
with respect to each of the six perceptual factors. 

1. Unfriendliness to one's own race . ^Blacks saw ^relatively 
little difference between the races with respect to overt 
unfriendliness toward Blacks. Wliites saw Blacks as being 
more likely than other Whites to act in an xmfriendly 
way toward Whites. 
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2. Friendlin ess tovaxd one's ovn race * Students of both 

— ' ' — ' • 

races saw considerably smaller proportions of other- 
race schoolmates than of same-rac^ schoolmates' as 
friendly to themselves. ' . 

3. Unfriendliness tovard the othei* race . Black students 
generally saw unfriendliness toward Whites as coming ♦ 
more from Blacks than. from Whites. However, ^ite 
students generally saw unfriendliness toward Blapks 
as coming more often from black students tha^i from 
Whites. 

NonA- violations . Both races saw students of the ptlier 

■v- ^' ■ ' ■ 

' ' • f ' 

race as more likely tp^be ^norm-violators. However, 

white students saw larger differences between the 

races and differences with regard to a greater number > , 

. ■ - ** " • ■ • 

of specific behaviors than did black students. ^ f 

5. AfepSdemic orientations . Students of both races saw 
Whites as more academically oriented than Blacks.^ 
Blacks' saw only slight differences in this regard 
while Whites saw substantial differences. 

6. Toughness . Both black students and \^ite students saw 
Blacks as physicaJ^j^ tougher than Whites « 

' ■ ' .* 

Accuracy of Peremptions - ^ , ^ , 

How accurate are the^perceptlbns >diich students of each race 
fiave of schoolmateis of the other race, as compared to those of 
their OOTi race? While we cannot provide a complete answer to this 
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question, vS do have some relevant data. The key relevant data 
are summarized in Table 5. [Additional, and. more detailed, 'data 
on inter-racial interaction are presented elsewhere (Patchen and. 
^Davidson, with Hofinann and Brown, 1973)]. 

Unfriendliness. The first set of data concern the frequency 

. : y . ^ ^ . * 

with vhich students of each race reported having experienced tin- 
fi/fe^ly actions (being pushed or hit , being threatened, being '\\ 
called bad n^ames) by students of the other race and by students 
of . their own race. These data also indicate the frequency. with 
which students of each' race say that they "got so mad at [a school- 
mate] that I pushed or hit that person first**, both with regard 
to other-race and same-race schoolmates. 

In general, these data are consistent with the perqeptions 
of students of both races concerning overt, unfriendliness by 
each race toward the other. The data indicate, first, that 
Whites are less likely to act in an overtly unfriendly we^y. toward 
black students than ate other Blacks. This pattern of results 
is consistent with overall White perceptions, and is also 
fairly consistent with- Black perceptions. The. data also indi- , 
cate that, in general, black students are somewhat more likely 
to act in overtly «unfriendly ways toward Tdiite students than 
are other white students. These results are consistent with the 
perceptions bf both races concerning, unfriendliness directed toiTard 
white students. - 

Friendly Behavior . Perceptions hy both races that students 
of their own race are more friendly than students of the other 
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race also are consistent with limited relovant data concerning 
friendly interactions. Asked how often students of\each race 
••did school work together with you** or "visited your lib^e or .had . 
you over to their home*' , both Blacks and Whites were far ia^ore 
likely to report such friendly interactions with students of 
their own race than with, other-race students. It should be noted, 
however, that the particxolar interactions mentioned usually 
Tequire mutual friendliness., rather tfiafi merely friendliness 

from the other person. 

. ^. * ■ ' . . 

Academic Orienl^ation . Students of both races,! and emecially 

Whites, saw Whiles as more academically oriented. The data ^ 

shown in Table 5 indicate that some of the specific perceptions 

involved are accurate but others are not. Avereige grades and 

average scores on standardized achievement tests are considerably 

' 10 

higher for white students than for black students in our sample. 

. ■ . * , . r 

Also, only 19^ of black students/in our sample were in the college 

preparatory (Academic) program or planning to take •'academic 

type courses" as compared to 395^ of the white students \*io were 

taking academic courses. ' " 

^However, there is little evidence of difference in effort 

between frhqi^^two racial groups. Approximately equal proportions 

of both group^sj^eported Spending one or more hours per day doing' 

homework. On a comp(^site measure of effort toward academic goals 

. ' . s. ' ■ ■ . . - 

('vdiich includes the "%ime/pn homework'* item), Whites do score . 
sligh'fe^ higher than BlacKsV But while this difference is 
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statistically; significant for our large total sample, tl^e 
difference is very small and is significant in only three of 

eleven scHoolsi there is also one school ^ere Bla<cks scored -^t^^j^ 

. ■ • ■ ■ ■ ' 11, ' ^ 

significaij(tly higher than Whites on the effort measure, 

With respect to wanting to get good grades,, a greater propor- 

tion of Blacks (T^JJ) than pf Whites (6l5?r said, that this wa^' 

"very important** to them. With respect to desire to go to « ; 

college, there is little diff^r^nce between the proportion o^- , 

/black students (U8^) and the proportion of whit^ stu'dents (U6^) 

Who said that they would like ^o go to a four year college or 

Tojeyond. In general, then, the perceptions of .Blacks as doing less 

well^caiemically steams accurate hut the perception of :^^ks 

as coring less ahout academic sucjcess than Whites, or as tryin'g 

less ^^hard in school, seem?, much less accurate.: 

- Noi^ms-Violatiohs . With respect to the kind^ of l^ehavibr we- 

■ ■ . ■ o 

have lahelled "norms-^violations", we have two kinds of relevant 
data: the expressed j[ionns of students and '2) stud entsV 'self r 
reports about their own inilevviolations. * \ 

^Students were asked "Do you feel that students should or . * 
shoxild *not , do -each of the following things in school?" Items', 
liste^l concerned heiiefs about whether students should: a) "obey* 
all school rulejs whether they agree with t^& 6r not"; b) "pay. 
attention in class even if things are boring for them" i c ) "hav0' 
a little fun.., even if it means Seitig noisy at times" i d) "show 

. respect for every teacher.. ."; e) "use swear words. . ." and«^f) 

• ■• ' ' ^ ■ • '■ ■■ ■ * • ■ . 

"strike someone 'if that person'Moes or says something bad to them".^ 
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- Por- each item, the student checked one o£ three responses: ^ 

■ ^- 

, p,). "I think students sbould do that"; b)'Mt doesn't matter 
•J - . ' * , . ' ^ - ■ 

much to me whether they do that"; find c) "I thinly students 

' t ** ^ ■ • ' ■ • 

Should not do that".- The result^ show only slight and incon-*. 

„ sistent differences between Blacks and Whites with respect to 

all^of these iteSns pxcep^ the one'^concerning ^liitting others 

when provoked. Mor^ Whi-tes tlXaii. BlackSv {6^% to H9^) said that. 

'*■.'■ , ■ . — , t> . 

a BtMent should not hit another in such circumstances. (This / • 

last item is also rele*/ant to the unfriendliness dimen^sion of per- 

ception. ) • r . ^ - 

^5^Jfiirt1i regcLTd-to ^actual "behavior, we ao not . have data on -egme 

of the kind's of behavior epcompassed -by perc^t^ns of norm-vio- 

lations. Thus, ye do not have objective evicfehce conc^nihg the 

extent to Vhich students in the'se schools are* loud and nbisy, do 

. ■ t} ■ ' ^ 

••^hings which might be called "crude and coarse", act" superior or 
^- 'stuck, up' ,. or expect special privileges. We do, however, 
have reports from students of each race about how often they 
•broke "^school rules — in particular being late for" class, being" 
absent,. not igetting q^l their homework done, missing a clasg 
without permission, and being tald to come for a conference (a 
common disciplinairy technique) "because you supposedly did scpie- 
thing wrong.". The data (see Table 5) show that black students 
reported being late to class considerably more x>ften than did 
white sti^ents {k5% of the Blacks, and 2k% of the Whites said 
•■ were late once or twice a week or more often). With resp 
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missing a class wi-^out permission, teing called for a (disciplin- 

/ *• ' 

ary) conference/ and being absent from school, differences be~ 

tween the ra^^s were fairly small (though statistically! signifi- 

^cant), witn black students being slightly more lilfiely to report 

each Qf these kinds of events. No difference was % found between 

Z rac^ with respect to the frequency of not'" completing home- 

With respect to obeying school rules, then, there is some 

>'■."'■ ^ "• ■ ■ • ■ . ■ 

support^ for the accxiracy of White' perceptions <>of black students* 

as violators i of conventional norms, Hovj^ver , we do not know ' ' 

"whether beh)avioral data; (if available) would siippoH racial 

diff^rei^ces with respedt to other types of norms -violat ions , 

including those — expecting special privileges aiisd acting "stuck-.^ 

up".— which blaqk students perceived ^Whites as committing most 

, often. . ■ . * 

Toufghness . We do i^t haV^e any. objective data about how good 

students J3f eac^ race are as fighters. However, we do know the 

responses of eeLch student to a question dohcerjiing how often he 



thinks fibout the idea* "that some (ot^r^ltce) s^tJadent's^ might hit 
or attack me." White student^ (7^^) w^re mudh more likely than 

"black students (36^) to report thinking about this -possibility 

' • ■*■.'/ • " ' ^ . ' ■ ■ ' 

at least "once in a while". Thus the perceptions of bbtTi races, 

that Whites are moi-e afraid of other-race students thaii. are 

Blacks,, appears to reflect actual dLifferences. Moreover, it 

shoxild be noted tl^p± sdme of the evidence presented 'in the sec- • 

tion on unfriendly/ beiiavior (Table 5) — e.g., the^gre§iter frequency 
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vith which black otudeato reported that thoy i?efcaliatt4 Vhon 
hit and initiated fighting when aagored— ouggobta that they have ' 
more confiden.ce then Whiteo in their fighting aWlity m<X more 

success In auch encounters • . • ' 

■ ^ . , -i 

DISCUSSION ,^ . 

• • ' ■ - %• ■ 

.i • > 

. Dimensions of Perception^ in discussing the study results 5 ' 

\ . . ■ , \ . . ' , < , 

first it is of interest to compare' thfe faetors of injer-racial 
perception which we- found with* the •'J^rceptual dimensions found ■ ^ 
in' other studies. We may first-compare^our results with those 
of Osgood and his associates. ' ■''\- 

i ^ Osgoidls work indicates that the primary *daJaens3^i^ pf cog- , 
nit ive meaning is evaluative. »Four of the six factors found . 
here' are evaluative. But. whereas the primary evaluative dimension 
is a single , unitary one in the work of ,the Osgood group , evalua- 
tions of the other' race are of several kinds in our. data. First, 
evalj|atij^gs' of the interpersonal orientations of other -raci^ stu- 
dents aplits into a positive (friendly) factor and a negative 
t "unfriendly )"^ja6tor. Secondly , evaluations of interpersonal orien-i 



tation are di;ff eretitiated with respect to the tcorget Of the be- 
havior: that is , behavior^toward^lthoSe of one race is . dis- 
tinguished frbm behavior toward the other race. Thtrd* the 

• : . . ■ •,, . ^"-rr ■ 

evaluations reflected in the thrjse "intearpersonal'* factors are 
independent of the evaluations of more impersonal, system-relevant 
orient ati.ons reflected on the "noriijs-victlatidns" factor # 

dsgood's^second major dimension of meaning is that of potaicy. 
The "Jpughness'" factor found in this study seems to reflect 



phyoicai potency. Howovor the itca "tsaart in oehsQl"— viiich 
ni^t^ reaaana^ly to thought to rof ieat onetlior Iiina of patency— 
aooa.not looa on the ooeo :?actor aa thoao iteao tearing on phy- 
oic£a ^toushneao. Thua, if there io a potency factor emorsing 
from thio onalyoiOv it io opecifie to a particxaar kind of activ- 
ity—fighting. 

The third basic factor emerging from the Osgood group *,o 

> 

studies is that of. activity. Our remaining factor — academic 
orientation — contains one item hearing on academic effort , - 
(activity), hut also one dealing with smartness (a kind of 
potency) and sev eral ^JA^^ dealing with academic aspirations, 

\ ■ . ' 

which reflect neither activity nor pot&cy, at least directly. 
Thus, the academ|.c orientation factor does not appear to corres- 
pond -^to any one of Osgood's three primary factors'. Rather 
than seeing other-race schoolmates in terms of their general 
potency or general ac-|,ivity, students appear to see their 
schoolmate's in terms of their overall excellence (potency, plus 

activity, plus interest) in a given fi%ld of endeavor. One 

» _ '» 

might also intei^pret the toughness factor in this light — i.is., 

a perception o£ the o'vcerall excellence of the othei" race in 

. * ■ • 

the ar^a of fighting. 

We also may compare the perceptual dimensions found in this 
study wiirh the dimensions of ihterpersonal perception found in 
r^/bhe studies by Tupes and Christal and by Norman. There are no 
factor^ in ovr results to parallel their ^factors of extroversion 
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ana of esotionol otal)Uity. Howovcri Easts ef tteo faetoro iHiiQh 
wo did fiad cjjjpa ta havo oeso degroo of pai^ollcsl with tho Supeo- 
Chriotol^ ondjIJonsan factos'O (tho exeoption boins the phyoieol 
toughneoo factor). Tho friendlinoQa factor and the tw© tlnfriend- 
llneao factoro emerging from our data appear gtmilor to tlio 
agreeableooQs factor of Tupon-Chriotol and Norraan—vitji^the 
important difference that our ijactoro differentiate friend- , 
liness from unfriendliness and al^oo differentiate among targetD 
of unfriendliness. The academic orientation factor foimd in this 
study-^on vhich items concerning trying hard and wanting to do ^ 
well in school load highly-- appears to overlap t|D some extent 
thp conscientiousness factor 'found by Tupes-Christal and Norman. 
Also, the "norm-violations" factor d^cTotir study appears to have 
some overlap with the "culture" faatfor foijuid by Tupes-Christal 
and Normaii, For -example', items li^^ "crude and coarse" loaded 
highly on our norms-violations fact'or* while the scale "polished, 
refined— crude, boorish" loaded highly on the "culture" factor 
in the other studies. 

*• • ■ 

^ Finally, we may compare our findings to those -of Ehrlich 
and Van Tubergen (1971). While their results seem to indicate 
rather undifferentiated perceptions 6f Jews and atheists— i.e. , 
as gither positive or negative C^ith the negative image of Jews 
being split into "contemporary", and "traditional") — ^the perceptual 
structures of our respondents seem to be more complex (i.e., to 
have six dimensions). ^ Some of th^ dimensions which we found do 
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fit into the toore complex set pf a priori dategpries 'vrtiich' 
Ehrlich (19T3>) proposed but others do not* fit this scheme 
easily. 

Overall,*, these comparisons indicate that the dimensioYis\of 
inter-racial perception, found in this study have sbme^ similar- 

'ities to the dimensiibns founds in previous 'studies of inter- 

*• • 

personal and intergyoup perception. But they also indicate some 

differences among the sets of dimensibns. Th^se differences 

among studies may be due a) to dif f erences^ ii^ samples of rkters; 

b) to whether people. were rating indji,viduals or groups and, if 

a group, the nature of the. group; c) to the amount and.type of 

V. .... '■■ . ■ 

interaction (if any) between, raters 'and those Judged; 'd) to ' 

differences in measures of perception; and 'e) to diff^erence^ in 

^methods of analyz'ing the data (especially, different variants of 

factor analysis). Because of such sources of yariation, the per- 

ceptual dimensions foun^in the present study will not necessarily 

be the same list. which will be found witl^ respect to all inter- 

group perceptions, in all s^ettings. Certain of the dimensions 

. " ■ . , ' / 

p. we fQund (especially academic/drientation and physical toughness) 

► * *" " ■ . ' ' 

s'feem particularly relevant to high school settings, though parallel 
dimensions (e.g.,, wbrk orientation) may well be f oxind j.n other 
settings. Despite these qualifications, the results of the pre- 
sent study stand as the only available results (to our knowledge) 
about. the dimensions of interracial perceptions specifically.- 
The dimensions of interracial perception found in th6 present 
study appear, to be meaningful and important. The items \diich 
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load on each of the six factors have, a gd^ereXly homogeneous, con- 
tent which makea them easily interpretable. , The fact that Essen- 
tially the same six factors emerge /both for Slacks and. for Whitel- 
.though in a different order of 'importance-vindicates. that thes6 
factors are gonercitjj^zable acroon racial lines* Moreover » these 
dimensions of interracAeJL perception are related to intqr-racir.l^ 
"behavior (Patchen, Da7idson\ end Evfrnanu, 197^ )• However , only 
fuarther stud^ can indicate •the e'rtuat to Tdilch similar perceptual 
factors vill he found in othec* studies of inter-racial and other 



inter group relations. 



Images of Other Race , With l^espect to the actual content 
of perceptions^ we may note> first, that the perceptions of 
white schoolmates by black' students were rather positiV'e .in some 
respects. On the perceptual dimensions which w6re most salient 
for black students (i.§. , accounted for most variance in percep- 
tions). Blacks saw Whites as no more unfriendly than' Blacks, as 
sli^tly more academically oriented, and as more friendly to 

Whites. But while Blacks did not, see Whites ap overtly un- 

if- ^ 
friendly, they also did nbt See them as positively friendly 4. 

I I ' 

Blacks also were .|nclinedl to se?-:W^ as often acting superior.^; 

and wanting prejfe*frr?d treptment^v In general, the view of Whites 

ty Blacks is consistent ^ri.th th^ which lower-status minority ^ 

? i . * ' . ■ 'i^ ' * ■ ' . ' 

groups often have' been reported to hold of a higher-status 

"< /■ 

.majority group i».e. , as one which ts rejecting and discriminatory 

** , ■ 

but >Aiich is aJ^so seen as having .admirable, and perhaps superipr. 



traits vhiQh the minority aspires to enmlate. (Qeo for ajcojjiplQi 

- ' ■ .. • 

Bayton, 19^1i Simpson ^nd Yinger, 1972, p. 226-229>. • 

* ■ » . 

Among vhite' students, though perceptions of black schoolmates 

vere fairly favorahle icp^ some respects, thoir perceptions of 
Blacks were mpre uniformly negative than their images of their 
om^ri^j^Q}^^^mG.teB. Although Whites credited Blacks vith heing 
phys/cally tpugh, they tended to see Blacks ai| »o3*e loud and dis- 
tve, -{IS ijiore uplWLendly and aggressive, Cffli4 1^9 less ambitious 
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* exx^ less successful in school. In general, this view of Blacks 

by Whites is consistent with that whjch higher-sta^s dominant 

groups often have been reported to have of lower-status minority 

groupa~i,e. , as exhibiting behaviors \diich are not consistent 

With prevailing non^ and social etiquette (see, for example, 

' Gilberte, 1951; Secord, Sevan %nd Katz, 1956). 
(r- ' ^ - • . 

It Vis nbt^able that the item '*are farom low^ income families" 
' < ■ . ' * *■ * ' 

does not: load highly on any of the percepj;ual factors underlying 

wh^td ^j^^tg pdrceptionsi Althouglt^ traits luc!^ ao (tgareativt-^ 

hest;.yel^|t ^uilbltioji may be class-linked, apparently nioflt Whites 
s|f them: as fepe 

. . : ■ ^ , , ^ ' ■ ..■ * 

J. , ♦ ,. V ■ 

V 

J Accuracy of Perceptions * With regard to the accuracy of 

perceptions,>we foiind that some ^student perceptidils wefe not 

<■■" * . ■ ■ 

consistent with available evidence.^ In paarbiculor, \Jhite students 

perceptions of relatively low academic aspirations among black 

students were not supported by the data. On the \Aiole, however, 

the differences between the racial groups which were perceived 



by otudento tended to bo conoiotent vlth available, data concern- 

ins objective group difforenceo. Thuo conoiotent with the per- 

ceptiono of one or both raceO) black otudento were more IjlHoly 

than vhite students to act in an overtly^tinfriendly manner toward 

Qther-race students; students of both races were more friendly 

with their own race schoolmates than with those oT the other ^race; 

white students got higher grades and higher achievement scores 

than Blacks ; black students reported violating some school rules 

somewhat more frequently than did IThites; and white students were 

* ■ * 
more afraih of other-race schoolmateV than were black students. 

These data do not show that students* inter-racial perceptions, 
necessarily are accurate • Undoubtedly, many students exaggerated " 
real differences between the races and/or overgeneralized differ- 
ences and/or had perceptions which were rigid i?n the face of new 
experiences. These data do indicate that many— though 'not all— 
of the differences which students perceived had at least 'some 
b&sis in fact. 

Several previous investigators (Triandis and Vassilbu, 1967; 

Abate and Beirien, I967) have suggested that perc^tions of 

another ethnic or racial group are most *likely to**f)e relatively 

accurate when the perceivers have firsthand acquaintance with the 

group being judged. Most students in the present sample probably 

absorbed some racial images prior to high school, often from qources-- 

♦ 

e.g., family and the media — other than personal experience. But 

it is also true that the great ma Jjority of students in these schools 

had dally contact with other-race classmates, in classes, in hallways. 
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cafeteria, other oettingQ. Thus, vhile we have no direct 
evidence concerning the extent to >ftiich perceptiono have heon 
ohaped by inter-racial experience, these r^oxilts are conoiotent ^ 
with the oviggeotionQ cited that perceptiono will be relat.ively 
accurate when niuch inter-group contact occurs • 

The present data also are generally consistent ^th 
Schuman*s (1966) suggestion that perceptiono of a given charac- 
teriotic of a group are more likely to he accurate when that, 
characteristic is observa^e xthan when it is not directly 
observable. The instances reported here^in which perceptions 
appear mosWnac^^ — ^white perceptions that fewer blaqk than 
white students want to get. good grades and to go to college- 
concern impressions of non-observable, subjective states of 
schoolmates. On the o|her hand,^those perceptions of group 
differences which appear to have some validity refer primarily 
to characteristics \*iich are reasonably observable — e.g., un- 
friendliness., friendliness, breaking school rules, "smartness" 
in school.''''^ While these data are consistent with the Schuman*S| 

• A 

suggestion that the observability of group characteristics affects 
the accuracy with which they are perceived, the data do ijiot pro-^ 
vide a direct , ^pigDB^s test of this hypothesis. Clear 1|, further 
work is needed to follow up these leads , as well as to in^restigate 
other conditions vdaich may affect ,,the accuracy of inter-group per- 
ceptions. 
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Table 1. Factor Loadings of ItemQ Concerning Perceptions of 
White Schoolmates of Same Sex (for Blacte Students )a 
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• uo 


->. VP 


• xp 


ni 


58* 
• po 


• up 


6 


Want to 'cet ffood ctradesL 


".up 


61* 

• OX 


— n7 

— • U ( 


no 
• uy 


n7 


- ns 


7 


Don't olliiiv HOTTip t'uIpr 


nil 

• U*t 


• uu 


• XO 


m 
.UX 






8 


Kiment nneoiiiT TJriviTeffea for them-" 

selves in school 


oA 

• dO 


V no 


n*7 


1 n 


• U6* 


oh 


9. 


Friendly toJBlack students' 


-21 , 


.27 


-.09 


.66* 


-.02 


-.05 


10. 


Talk and act in crude or coarse way 




.03 


.09 


-.16 


.53 


.08 


U. 


Act superior ox^ stuck up 


-0 -27 


.lU 


.20 


-.33 • 


.M* 


.26 


• 12. 


Try real haord to do well in school 


-.00 


\6U* 


-.01 


.11 


.02 




13*. 


Often me^ to Black students 


.60 


.01 


.22 


-.23 


.21 


.10\ o 


■ lit. 


Often mean to White students- 


Q19 


-.00 


.61* 


-.01 


.12 • 


-.17 


15. 


"Chip on shoulder" (too sensitive) 


;.U0 


.06 


--39 


-.20 


.31 


•n 


• 16. 


Would like to go to college 


1.03 


* 

55.7 


-.01 


-.iU 


-.08 


.20 , 




Act bossy with Blcu2k students 


• V.7^*^.'09 


.12 


-.lU 


.09 




' ; 18. 


Act bossy with White students 


'^'^ 


»03 




-.06 


.18 


.07 ~ 




Try to please Black students 


^.10 


.17 


.20 


.39 


-.01 


.00 


20. 


Start fights with Black students 


.60 


-.11 


.lU 


.08 


.07 


^.03^' ^ 


21. 


Start fights with White students ; . 


.19 


-.03 


.61* 


.OU 




-.02 


22. 


Are, smart in .scI^doI 


.oo" 


^ .60 


^ .08 


.19 


-•.oU 


-.03 


23. 


Are good fighters 


. .06 


.17 


•19. 


.23 


.03 ^ 




2U. 


From low income families 


.07 


-.06 


.29. 


.01 


.26 


-.02 


25. 


Are afraid of Black students 


.10 


.OU' 


•32 


-.18 


.17 


.Ul 


26. 


Want to take part in school activities 


..OU-. 


M 


-.01 


.09 


.03 


.26 


Percent of Variance Accounted" for by Factor 


19.7 


12.0 


7.& 


5.7 


5.4 


U.2. . 



**Starred itenis indicate those items vhicfc had tha hlg: 
items are T^sually, but not always j those with the hi 

^his factor analysis is based on r.n N of II87 black students who answered^ 
all of the above perception items. - ' 



t factor scores-. ITote that 
est factor loadings. 




Table 2. Factor Loadings of Items Concerning Perceptions of ^ 
Black Schoolmates of Same Sex (for White Students) ^| 

Factor. 





It^m 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


1. 


Pun to he with 


-.19 


-.'oU 


.30 


.51 


-.18 


.21 


o 

c, • 


j.wO'^xaceci or j.nbj.nu6x^e wxuii 




.12 




-.23 


.36- 


-.12 




White students 














3. 


Willing to help Black students 


.11 


* 

-.20 


.OU 


.39 


.29 


.19 




Willing to help White students 




^-.OU 


.30 . 


.63 


-.21 


.15 ' 


5. 


Are loud and noisy in school 


.66! 


.13 


-.25 


-.10 


.25 


-.00 


6. » 


Want to get good grades 


-.13 


'-.09 


.67* 


.23 


-.15 


.18 


7. 


Don't obey some school rules 


.62* 


.18 


-.18 


-.11 


.28 


-.01 


8. 


Expect special privileges for them- 
selves in school 


.61** 


.15 


-.lU 


-.21 


.31 . 


-.11 


9. 


Are ftriendly to White students 


-.13. 


-.05 


' .35 


-i6l 


-.25 


.18 


10. 


Talk and act in a cru^e or coarse way 


.66 . 
•55 


.17 


-.22 


-.18 


.32 


-.07 


11. 


Act superior or stuck up 


.19 


-.12 


-.30 


.37 


-.13 


12. 


Try hard to do well ]in school 


-.lU 


-.05 




.20 


-.19 


•ll» • 


13. 


Often mean to Biaick students 


-.02 


.52 


,08 


-.OU 


-.02 


7-. 06 


lU. 


Often* mean to White students 


•?5 


.27 


-.12 


-.26 


.65 


-.19 


15.. 


"Chip on shoulder" (too sensitive) 


.U2 


.22 


-.19 
.59 


-.21 


.56 




16. 


Would like to go to college 


-.12 


-.01 

* 


.28 


-.OU 


fi 


17. 


Act /bossy with Black students 


.17 


.59 


r.Ol 


-.OU 


:.19 


if 


Ngr8. 


. *' x. • 

,4c;fcw;hossy with White studeni^s 


:38 


.27 


-.11 


-.25 


,67 


-.09 

J 


\ 19. 


Tli^>^to please White studen-gfe % 


-.17 


.lU 


.36 


.3U 


-.15 


.03- 


20. 


, S^^rt fights with Black stijidents 


*10 


.65 


-.06 


.OU 


' &13 


-.01 


21. 


Start fights with White students 




•30 


-.09 


-.23 


•55 


-.09 


22. 


x^i^ smart in school 


-.;20 


.03 


.66* 


' .28 


-,06 


.21 


23. 


Are gdod fighters 




.10 


.;08 


.08 


.ii25 ^ 


.55. 


2U. 


Are from low income families 


.2U 


.16 


-.17 


.02 


.33 


.06 


25. 


• ,\- ' . 
Are afraid of White students 


.06 


.16 


-, OU 


.00 


.17 


V,- 


•26, 


/Warit to take part in school activities 


-.'11 


.01 


•i^3 


•37 


Voi 


.07 


Percent of variance accounted for "by factor 


. 33.2 


10.8 


6.3 


U.3 


U.(5 


3.U 



ERIC 



Starred items indicai^^^ those items which had tfee highest factor scores. Note that 
these iteias are usually » but not always, those with the* highest factor JLoading:^^ 

^his fCLptor analysis is based on cm % <yS 1^05 white students who answered all of thfe 
above perception iteno. 
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FOOTNOTES . 

1 * • 

The term "perceptions" is used here to encbmpaos all kinda of 

* 

inter-group iinages. Some of these images may be rela1?ively 
accurate vhi-le other may he quit^ inaccurate. We will d±o*« ' / 

cuss «bhe matter of accuracy later in this paper. 

... ■ / . 

^They also found in some studies ev^idence for additional per- 
ceptual dimensions which, hov^vei:*, explained little of the 



« overall variance in percei^tUisuL Judgments. 

3 ' >^ . / •■ '■• ■ 

One essentially all -Black s.ch<X5ri, though covered in the study, 

is, not relevant to the present analysis. Vhite students at 

the school with only 1 percent Blacks and white students ahove 

the fjreshmen class in another li^ool also are excluded frpm th^s 

analysis, since they ha4 ver^ few lslack students in their classes 

k ' 
Data concerning endorsement of Conventional norms and concern- 
ing violations of scho^ rules are taken from Part I of the 
questionnaire, which 7^.1 percent' of Black sample and 82.8 
percent Of White sample completed abceptahly. Reasons why 
some students in the 'temple did not complete the questionnaire 
were absence, interfering school schedules, administrative mji,x- 

' up in notifying students, or because their questionnaiii^es were 
tinusable. At least one "make-^up" session for students who 
missed the initial questionnaire session was scheduled in al- 
most every school. 
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fsitice only student/ who answered clLI the twenty-six itejns were 

incj.uded»in the factor analyses ^ ,the N for "the factor analyses 

♦ • , ■ - • • • 

is reduced to II87 for Blacks and lU.05 for Whites. 

Six factors had associated eigenvalues of 1.0 or more, a 
conanonly accepted criterion for extraction of factors (see | 
Eummel, 1970:362-36U. ' , ' 

'Euiranel comments that an eigenvalue of 1.0 or more as a criterion 
for extracting factors should be used frexihly, depending on the 

particular analysis problems involved (Rummel, 1^70:363-36U). ^ 

" ■ 

8 ^ - . / 

The identical set of items loe.d^ ^eavily.Tj • :f or both races, on 

; i ' ' 

the factors of norm-violations, academic orientation, unfriend- 

liness to one's own race, and friendliness to one's own race. 

; \ ^ , ' 
For th^ unfriendliness to their race , factor , three items load 

heavily for both races; for whites, a fourth item, "'have a chip 

* ^ - 

on their shoulders'", also loads heavily on 1?His factor. For* ' 



the physical toughness factbti two items loaafairly heavily 
for both races; for Blacks, a^hird item, "are willing to help 
white students" also loads.^^aaLi'ly heavily on this factor. - 



• 9, 




This item concerning willlngnea^ to help other of the same 
racial group loaded^ fairly highly on the ^ toughness factor fgr 
Blacka,' though not for Whites. It may be that such willingness 
o/be\ helpful was seen as being "soft". ' ^ 
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10 f ' - 

Pwther results concerning student academic performance and 

■•• / • • . • / • 

aspirations, as these relate 'to i^er-racial contact and 
ojdier factors, will be presented in a forthcoming report,^ 

•^TJhe o'^erall^ index of effoii^ toward academic godls Reflects an 
^^timate of the total amount of time the sfudent spent on hom^- 
work during the sem.ester minus the total time lost fifom academic 
work by cutting clashes; being absent, being late, not com- * V . 
..pieting homework, and doing things requiring disciplinary measuresi 
It is based ^on the items fjpoW Which data in sections <C5~ aM D of 
Table 5 are taken. Becaifs^^ o? tfee complex natxire of the indejc 

\ ■ ^ ■. ■ < • ; - 

computation, the s"cores are ^pt directly interpret able. 
'?^^hese items form part of the index of .effott toward acadeoiic 

i ■ . . 

goals referred to above. We consider that these items are 
relevant both to effort and to rule-^breaking. , The aicademic 
effort index also includes other ^ue'stions, especially con- 
cerning homework. 

, ^ . . . , . • 

^The dimension "friendly. to own race** seems to fit under 
•Ehrlich's "positive relational qualities"; "friendly to owa 
race" and "tinfriendly to own ra^ ifflght both fit Ehrlich*s 
"conflict-hostility" except that /hey are separate dimensions; 
thil other dimensions 'we found, while similar to some of 
Ehrlich*s. categories in certain respects ,^ do not seem to 
fit them closely. ■ • _ . 



''■'^Among white students, 5^ percent said their "opinions of most 
Black people Just before you came to this high school" was "good 

or "pretty good"; 30 percent said it was "not too good" or "not^ 

*\ ■ , 

^Ood at ail" and l6 percent ^yfaid they "had no real opinion of 
them then" • Comparabl.e percentages for black; students, with 
respect to Vlhit^s, were U2 per ceift (good) , 28 percent (not good) 
aiid 30 percent (no opinion).^ With respeci\to change in opinion, 
since coming to high school, 36 percent; of white students said 
their ppdjtiions of Blacks had gotten bette^r, 26 peii^t said 
theiri; opinions hod; become worse, and, 38 percent said W^ey ha^cL 
^^ey'e&^the (^am^ since coming to high school; comparable^ 
cer^tages among black students were UU, Ul, and l6. 

■•''^Asked "In "how many 6f ^our classes this semester do you have 
a ^eat 03;* work place right . next to^one or more (other-race) 
students?*, only 7 percent of all bl^ck students and 9 percent 
of all white students said 'none'. 

'''''^Students of both races are also accurate in their judgment 
of one subjective stat^ — ^t he' relatively greater '^f ear of 
other-race stu^nts by Whites. iJhis perception is probably 
inferred in tfartifrom observabies — e.g., from the under- 
spread perception .among st\idents of both races that black 
students are more able than white students to "push students 
of the 61*ea?-race without the other-race fighting back*" 
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